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Justice for Pead 


DR PEADAR O’Grady—a Socialist Work- 
ers Party candidate in the last general elec- 
tion—is the only person on trial after the 
recent political scandals. 


He was arrested while 
electioneering in May 
when he spoke out against 
corruption. 

While making a speech 
outside the shopping cen- 
tre he was bundled into a 
police car and held for six 
hours. He was charged on 
a number of counts under 
the Public Order Act. 

The prosecution case 
hinges on a series of state- 
ments by gardai claiming 


Peadar behaved in an in- 
sulting manner. 

Only one statement was 
made by anyone other than 
a member of the Garda 
Siochana—and that was 
taken eleven days later 
claiming Peadar was doing 
a lot of “mouthing”. 

Peadar O’Grady was 
denouncing the huge sums 
of money accepted by 
leading politicians and said 
he believed Haughey and 


Demonstrate outside the Court: 
Wednesday November 12 
10.00am Court 50, Richmond 


Lowry should face jail for 
their actions. 

Accompanied by about 
half a dozen supporters 
handing out leaflets Peadar 
spoke without amplifica- 
ton. 

Yet ludicrously gardai 
claim he was disrupting 
business in the shops in the 
area. 

While held at 
Rathmines Garda station 
Dr O’Grady was roughly 
handled. 

As he was about to be let 
go, he complained about 
his treatment and was im- 
mediately re-arrested. 

Gardai claim that while 
held in the station and sur- 
rounded by cops he be- 
haved in a threatening 
manner and even assaulted 
a garda. 


TURN TO PAGE TWO 
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Ontialfor BRITISH STATE FEARED 


speaking INDIA REVOLT IN 


THE BRITISH Home Office 
has released documents 
showing the ruling classes’ 
fears that the 1916 Easter 
Rising would only be the 
first crack in the Empire. 

A file marked Irish Political So- 
cieties, 1876-1914, shows how 
British agents were worried about 
links between Irish Republicans 


BLOOD BANK COVER-UP 


against 
corruption 


Unusually. the presecution 
suddenly came up with a 
number of new statements 
just as Dr O"Grady’s case was 
to be heard in early October. 
The tal was postponed un- 
til November. 

All the indications are that 
the authorities want to post- 
pone the hearing until the 
scandal of corrupt politicians 
has died down. 

They realise that thousands 
of people would see through 
the hypocrisy of jailing Dr 
O'Grady while politicians 
who accept bribes go free. 

Charles Haughey, Michael 
Lowry and Ray Burke have 
all admitted to receiving huge 
sums of money from busi- 
nessmen. These three are sur- 
rounded by a stench of cor- 
ruption yet none of them have 
been bundled into a police car 
for questioning. 

In this society that is a fate 
reserved mainly for working 
class people, like the woman 
recently jailed for not paying 
her TV licence. 

There is no likelihood that 
the scandals in high places 
will subside before Dr 
O’Grady’s wial takes place. 
Already a can of worms looks 
set to open over the rezoning 
issue. 

Several politicians who 
have served on Dublin 
County Council recently 
stated on television that they 
were either directly or indi- 
rectly aware of councillors 
being bribed for planning per- 
mission. 

The corrupt politicians will 
be delighted if Peadar 
O'Grady, a child psychiatrist, 
can be branded a ‘trouble- 
maker’ while they them- 
selves go free. It is essential 
to build the campaign to have 
the charges dropped in the 
O'Grady case. 

A broad-based campaign 
of support has already called 
one demonstration which was 
supported by over 600 peo- 
ple and a dozen trade union 
bodies. The Defence cam- 
paign has called for a protest 
outside the court when Dr 
O’Grady’s case resumes in 
November. 

One of the last public acts 
of deceased Limerick Labour 
TD Jim Kemmy was to back 
the Peadar O’Grady defence 
campaign. 

Support has come from 
academics, trade unionists, 
doctors and lawyers many of 
whom would not necessarily 
agree politically with Peadar 
O'Grady. Like Jim Kemmy, 
they have expressed their 
concern at the threat this 
prosecution poses to civil lib- 
erties and the right to free 
speech. 


Glen Ding 


and Indian nationalists. 


One agent reported in 1905 
that, “the native in India is as anx- 
ious to throw off the British yoke 
as the malcontent Irishman pro- 
fesses to be...an Irish revolt 
would be aided by a simultane- 
ous Indian rising”. 

The file was one of the oldest 
closed Home Office files and was 


If eighty year 
being suppress 
secrets they ar 
more recent events! 


1916 


only recently released by Labour 
Home Secretary Jack Straw. 


But some pages are missing 
from the file on the grounds ot 
“national security”. 


old papers are still 
ed imagine what 
e keeping about 


REFUGEES: 
O’Donoghue’s 


No prosecutions 


THE Director of Pub- 
lic Prosecutions has 
decided not to pros- 
ecute anyone for the 
Hepatitis C scandal. 

One of the women af- 
fected said it was “un- 
believable” that no 
prosecutions were to 
arise from “the greatest 
health scandal in the 
history of the State”. 

“People who were ex- 
posed during that inquiry 
for wrongful acts can now, 
it appears, escape being 
held publicly accountable 
for their actions. 

"The lives of close to 
1,000 women have been 
ruined through the known 
negligence of the Blood 
Transfusion Service 
Board, and many more 
women will die prema- 
turely because of the seri- 
ous wrongs outlined in the 
Finlay report’. 

The government's own 
report by Justice Finlay 
blamed senior staff at the 
BTSB yet none of these is 
to be prosecuted. 

Dr Jack O’Riordain, 
former national director of 
the BTSB, bears the “ma- 
jor responsibility” for the 
infection of anti-D with the 
hepatitis C virus. 

Ms Cecily Cunningham, 
principal biochemist at the 
BTSB at the time the anti- 
D infection occurred, who 
ran the laboratory where 
the anti-D was produced, 
"bore an important and 


mystery 


PAPERS RELATING to the controversial 
rezoning of Glen Ding woods in Co Wicklow have 
gone missing, only weeks ahead of a High Court 


judgement on the issue. 


The missing papers relate to two area planning 
meetings where councillors made representations 


on planning applications. 


Mysteriously, the two documents were filed 
separately at two different offices. One of them 
recorded the first meeting where the Glen Ding 


rezoning was proposed. 


As politicians duck for cover from growing scan- 
dals, the rezoning controversy is starting to resem- 


bie the plot of the X-files. 


Positive Action members at a press conference after the DPP’s decision 


serious responsibility” for 
the product being infected. 

In 1991 she ignored 
warning signs arising from 
a form of positive hepati- 
tis C test “due apparently 
to indifference”. 

Dr Terry Walsh, the 
most junior medical officer 
at the BTSB at the time, 
was found to have ne- 


glected his duty when he 
failed to recommend 
against using patient X's 
lasma as soon as he 
earned of her jaundice 
and hepatitis. 


Criticised 


In 1991 he received a 
letter which confirmed pa- 


tient X’s plasma was 
hepatitis C positive but, 
said the report, he ap- 

eared to have a “vague 

ope that by ignoring the 
problem it would go 
away.” 

Dr James Kirrane, then 
a part-time consultant with 
the BTSB, was criticised 
for not pressing for an in- 


Nazis in German Army exposed 


A GERMAN television 
Station has exposed 
Nazi rituals by soldiers 
and Officers in a unit of 
the German army. 

The SAT-2 commercial 
station has obtained a 
video, made four years 
ago, showing five hours of 
racist behaviour by mem- 
bers of the 571 Mountain 
Infantry Battalion. 

The film shows soldiers 
and officers making Hit- 
ler salutes and singing 
anti-Semitic songs. Dur- 
ing a discussion of the 
Jewish problem’, Jews 
are referred to as “the 
demons of the human 
race”. 

“What about the six 
million Jews? All lies”, 


vestigation after he was 
told in the Mater Hospital 
in 1977 of patients who 
had developed jaundice 
after being given anti-D. 
Michael Noonan and 
Brendan Howlin both cov- 
ered up the scandal, now 
peat Me ONEN seems 
appy to continue wh 
they left off. AE 


proclaims one soldier. 
Another wears a T-shirt 
celebrating one of Nazi 
Germany’s most notori- 
Pon minal. with 
rdg “ 
Wen udolf Hess 
At one point the sol- 
diers sing the ballad 
ternal Germany—Holy 
Reich » They are also 
seen giving a mock 
thrashing’ to a soldier 
who proclaims, “lam a 
Jew, | take the German 
peopte’s money”. 
Despite the evidence 
Germany's Justice Minis. 
ter is opposed to keeping 
Nazis out of the army. He 
has denounced a mild 
= from the Defence 
nister for stricter vet- 
ting of recruits. 


scapegoating 
will lead to 


JUSTICE Minister 
John O’Donoghue 
has launched a 
vicious racist cam- 
paign against asylum 
seekers. 

O’Donoghue wants 
legislation to prevent 
what he calls “traffick- 
ing” in refugees. He 
claims that organised 
gangs are “smuggling” 
asylum seekers into the 
country. 

But if governments 
were not passing tougher 
immigration laws there 
would be no need for 
refugees to take such 
desperate measures to 
come into the country. 

Why won't 
O'Donoghue jail his 
Fianna Fail colleague 
Albert Reynolds who has 
sheltered the former 
Mexican dictator Carlos 
Salinas in this country? 
But of course such racist 
measures are only aimed 
at poor immigrants. 

O'Donoghue also 
wants to jail people who 
employ illegal immi- 
grants. 

This would make it 
harder for all immi- 
grants, and black people 
born here, to find work. 

Workers at Connolly 
Station in Dublin have 
reported that black 
people are being singled 
out for harassment on 
trains coming from the 
North. 

Refugees arriving in 
Dublin are to be tested 
for the hepatitis B virus. 

They are already 
being screened for 
tuberculosis. 


Such measures will 
only strengthen the 
racist hysteria that 
claims immigrants from 
Africa and Asia come 
here carrying disease. 


John O’ Donoghue has 
even managed to link 
Immigration with child 
prostitution and the 
smuggling of child 
pornography. 

In reality the hysteria 
will lead to more attacks 
on immigrant families 
living in Ireland. 


John O’Donoghue’s 
“get tough” approach is 
an attempt to divert 
anger away from the 
inequalities of the Celtic 
Tiger, by scapegoating 
the tiny number of 
refugees reaching these 
shores. 


Picket Against 
Racist 
_Harassment 
Friday 31 October, 


5.30-7.30pm, 
Connolly Station, 
Amiens St 
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‘IT’S A blood bath”, said 
one European share dealer, 
“We've caught a dose of 
Asian flu.” 

It summed up the mood in 
the world’s stock ex- 
changes after £35.9 billion 
was wiped off the Hong 
Kong market in a single day. 

For the last number of years, 
commentators have sung the 
praises of the South East Asian 
Tigers. 

Huge amounts of money—includ- 
ing about 8% of Irish pension funds— 
were invested in these markets. 

_As a result the instability in the re- 
gion spread across the world mar- 
kets. 

Apologists for capitalism, point to 
the peculiar political conditions in 
Hong Kong since its merger with 
China as the primary cause of the 
collapse. 

But this is to ignore the anarchy at 
the heart of the system itself. 

The free market is driven by a re- 
lentless greed where there is no plan- 
ning or stability. 

As the rate of profit from manu- 
facturing industry remains at com- 
paratively low levels, billions in 
speculative investment float across 
the world in a desperate search for 
greater profits. 

It means that the so called suc- 
cess stories of yesterday can easily 
become basket cases tomorrow. 


Bankrupt 


This is what has happened to most 
of the miracle economies through- 
out South East Asia. ; 

Take for example the biggest tiger 
of them all, South Korea. _ A 

Only a few years ago, writers like 
the Observer editor Will Hutton were 
praising South Korea for providing a 
new model for how capitalism could 
be made to work. 

But today five of South Korea’s 
huge conglomerates have been 
made bankrupt. j 

A web of corruption that linked 
these companies to the top politi- 
cians is falling apart. 

The South Korean currency has 
gone through the floor. As the Per- 
egrine investment house in Hong 
Kong put it, "South Korea has the 
biggest structural problem in Asia. 

All of this means that predictions 
by the ESRI that the Celtic Tiger will 
be booming until 2005 sound in- 
creasingly ridiculous. i 

The P otability in South East Asia 
is only a sign of what is coming for 
the system as a whole. 3 

Today the big capitalist economies 
are going though one of these regu- 
lar phases of collective madness. 

Share prices have gone through 
the roof, with the price of stocks on 
Wall Street now more than 200 per- 
cent higher than in 1989. 

A merger mania is also under way 
with $639.7 million worth of mergers 
and acauisitions deals already an- 
nounced in the United States for this 
year alone. s 

These figures bear no relation to 
increases in the value of what has 
actually been produced. They reflect 
only the insatiable greed that drives 
the system. ; 

Ten years ago the merger mania 
and sħare price boom ended on 
Black Monday, when the crash 
helped to usher in the world reces- 
sion of the early nineties. i 

The collapse of share prices in 
Hong Kong shows that there is every 
sign this will happen again. 


G KONG STOCK EXCHANGE IN MELTDOWN: 


When tigers fal 


Mary McAleese 


WHEN GERRY Adams en- 
dorsed Mary McAleese for 
President he indicated an 
important shift that is taking 
place in Irish politics. 

Sinn Fein is positioning itself to be- 
come the legitimate party of the na- 
tionalist middle class in Northern Ire- 
land—a class that increasingly pro- 
vides an important support base for 
traditional Catholic values. 

Mary McAleese symbolises the 
changes that are taking place within 
this class. In the past, they were 


«Dr Peadar O’Grady Defence Campaign 


- MiMoney is urgently required to meet the mounting defence 


marginalised from the power struc- 
tures of the North. 

But now McAleese is the second in 
command at Queen's University. 


Access 


Although the secret documents 
from the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs shows that she complains about 
the favouritism shown to Unionist sup- 
porters in the college, she has no 
problems with student fees or the lack 
of access to the college for working 
class people generally. 


i costs of Peadar O’Grady. 
- MiSend donations to Dr Peadar O’Grady Legal Defence 


E Fund, Account No 
#64 Grafton St, Du 


- For Petitions, leaflets and factsheets: Contact Dr Peadar 
g O'Grady Defence Campaign c/o PO Box 5877, Blackrock, 


a Co. Dublin 
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As the Catholic middle class in the 
North win more and more positions 
as top civil servants, barristers and 
business people, they see no need 
to show any deference to Unionism. 

They want their stake in the sys- 
tem—and on their own terms. 

Sinn Fein is making itself more ac- 
ceptable to this class. 

ot only has it dropped the armed 
struggle, but increasingly it stresses 
the importance of cultural difference. 

Spokespersons like Martin 
McGuinness have argued that the 
struggle in the North is now about 


Nhe es Sort Code: 92-12-33, AIB, 
in 2 


jams backs 


asserting “our Irishness” while student 
Supporters of Sinn Fein clearly con- 
sider the issue of Irish language signs 
to be more important than issues like 
fees (see Page 5). 

The emphasis on cultural difference 
suits the middle class. 

It allows them to unite a ‘commu- 
nity’ behind them and shift the strug- 
gle from radical economic demands 
to ones which can be accommodated 
within the system. 

Adams supported McAleese de- 
spite the fact that she has stood over 
the antics of Ray Burke and is a 
known opponent of divorce, contra- 
ception and abortion. 

That is the clearest signal that Sinn 
Fein considers the interests of work- 
ing class people to be of secondary 
importance to the growing influence 
of Mary McAleese’s class. 
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“IDEOLOGY HAS 
triumphed over rea- 
son. | will fight all 
the way. If it’s war, 
it’s war.” 


That was the furious re- 
action of Jean Gandois, 
head of the Patronat 
French bosses’ organisa- 
tion, to the gsovernment’s 
plan to introduce a law 
limiting the working week 
to 35 hours. 

Gandois has since re- 
signed in protest at the 
plan French employers are 
up in arms about. 


Across Europe the de- 
bate on working hours has 
suddenly become the cen- 
tre of political argument. 

It dominates the front 
pages of the newspapers 
and the debate on televi- 
sion and radio. 


“Thirty five hours shakes 
Europe”, was the front page 
of one of the main French 
daily papers last week. 


“The question of whether 
and how to cut working hours 
is once again confronting 
governments, employers and 
trade unions in Europe,” com- 
mented the Financial Times. 


In Italy too the government 
has now promised legislation 
on a 35 hour week. 


And from Germany to 
Spain and Greece the issue 
has been thrust to centre 
stage. 

The debate is the sharpest 
example yet of a fundamen- 
tal clash over the key ques- 
tions facing society as we 
approach the end of the 20th 
century. 


Prosperity 


Europe is richer than ever 
before. producing more 
goods and wealth than at any 
time in history. 

Yet instead of this bring- 
ing greater prosperity and lei- 
sure for all, we have sicken- 
ing levels of unemployment 
and harder. more stressful 
work for those with jobs. 

Some 20 million people 
are unemployed across the 
EU. The bosses and bankers, 
their economic experts and 
most politicians and govern- 
ments have only one answer. 

They prescribe more of the 
medicine which has created 
the problem. They say we 
need to give mare free rein to 
market forces, more deregu- 
lation, more privatisation. 

As a result millions now 
have the feeling that their 
children and grandchildren 

will have a harder, worse life 
than they have had. 

But instead of some work- 
ing ever harder and longer 
while others live in poverty 
and unemployment, why not 
cut the hours everyone 
works? The wealth is there. 
There is enough work to do. 


If everyone worked less, 
without losing existing pay, 


Flashback: French workers take to the streets two years ago 


Bosses’ fury at 
35-hour week 


WHY SHORTER HOURS 
MEAN MORE JOBS 


“| WOULD like to see shorter 
hours, but you must realise 
that our wages here are much 
higher than in other parts of 
the country. | also fear the em- 
ployers from abroad with 
whom we shall not compete 
if your hours are cut.” 

Those words could more or less have 
come from any boss in Europe today in 
reaction to talk of cutting working hours. 

In fact they were spoken by Charles 
Palmer, a British engineering employer, 
in 1866. 

He was fighting against a campaign 
to cut hours to less than 59 a week! 
Throughout the history of capitalism 
bosses have always argued that any cut 
in working hours would undermine their 
ability to compete, defied economic logic 


hour day. 


day. 


And they argued exactly the same 
when engineers in Britain struck to win 
a 37 hour week in 1989-90. 


Today the US business paper the Wall 
Street Journal says, “One of the best 
known fallacies in economics is the no- 
tion that there is a fixed amount of work, 
a lump of labour, that can be shared out 
to lead to fewer or more jobs.” 

In reality for the last 150 years work- 
ers have won reductions in working 
hours without causing mass unemploy- 
ment or the collapse of the economy. 

In 1836 workers in Britain were fight- 
ing for a cut in hours from 12 to ten a 


A very important Oxford professor 
.called Nassau Senior denounced such a 
cut and claimed that in any factory “the 
whole net profit is derived from the last 


and would lead to job cuts. ae bee o be em = 
eee ` o any reduction at all in hours wou 
They said it in 1836 when London en Be trayprotlts: 


gineers successfully struck and fought to 
win a ten hour day. 

They said it when factory workers in 
north east England fought for and won 
a nine hour day in the 1870s. 

They said the same in the 1880s when 


workers started battling to win the eight fe 


surely, millions ask, it would 
bring immense social ben- 
fits? Those already in jobs 
would have more leisure, 
more time to spend with 
friends and families. 

That would mean less 
stress, less social problems 
and a more pleasant life. 

Those without jobs could 
then be employed to do the 
work now done in all the 
hours over 35 that workers do 
each week. 

That would transform the 
lives of the unemployed, and 
reduce the poverty and social 


problems unemployment 
brings. 

It would certainly cut the 
amount paid out in benefits 
and, through taxes paid by 
those in work, could even 
boost government revenues 
to finance better welfare. 


Rational 


One thing stands in the 
way of this rational measure. 
The bosses and those who 
back them fear it would cut 
into the profits they and their 
system feed on. 


Karl Marx scorned Nassau and ar- 
gued that the length of the working day 
was the result of the struggle between 
“collective capital”, the capitalists, and 
“collective labour’, the working class”. 


What matters is who wins that strug- 


That is why they have re- 
acted so furiously. 


“A general cut in working 
hours won’t cut unemploy- 
ment because it will damage 
competitivity,” says the Ger- 
man conservative govern- 
ment, adding, “Germans have 
to be ready to work harder for 
the same wages.” 

“We should be moving to- 
wards more flexibility and 
less regulation. This is all the 
other way round,” said 
UNICE, the European wide 
bosses’ organisation. 


“It is entirely unreasonable 


and has no connection with 
reality,” foamed the Patronat 
French bosses’ organisation. 

“It is totally absurd and 
defies all logic,” said the fu- 
rious Confindustria Italian 
bosses’ organisation. 

But their arguments about 
“economic logic” are a 
smoke-screen. 

They are the same argu- 
ments bosses have always 
used against cuts in working 
hours. 

Their real fear is that cut- 
ting hours while paying 
workers the same would cut 
their profits. 

At root it is a battle over 
whether people's lives or 
profits come first. 


Reject 


Workers are right to reject 
the bosses’ arguments. Two 
thirds of people in France 
welcomed the 35 hours plan. 
But they will have to fight to 
make it into a reality. 

In both France and Italy 
the governments have only 
been pushed by the mood 
from below, and the workers’ 
struggles of the last few years, 
into pledging an hours cut. 

But these governments 
have shown that they are 
committed to running the 
bosses’ system, not challeng- 
ing it, and are more than 
ready to bow to the bosses’ 
demands. 


This means that the pro- 
posed 35 hour laws are so 
vague they could tum out to 
be meaningless in practice. 

Workers can win the fight 
for shorter hours. But such a 
fight hits at the heart of the 
profits which drive the 
bosses’ system. 

And that raises the argu- 
ment for a fight to end that 
system altogether and replace 
it with one in which people's 
needs come first. 


Canada: inst cuts 
ke agains 
Teachers stri nce of Ontario 


nadian provi 
al IN the Sinite strike on Monday of this 


oc i at the state govern- 
re angry i 
The 126,000 teach oa eve cuits that would m 3 a n 
m eters axe sacked and the workload of rema 
ing acher wl rogis Dy atl students i 
ess W ) ) 
ror ayer in the weeks running up to the 
suppo 
strike. 
And thousands of teaches 
ing a 25,000 strong rally tha 
to. Ae ay 
ore ee is illegal because it Is not ae the teachers 
contract but over state Spee Fa: ARST 
TE tey peninta i province in Canada-cut $800 


ated ) : 
ee aen piin budget last year, and plans 


illi t year, 

other $1 billion cut next ) iy ya 

Sie teachers have massive public soppor ei R: 
cent poll found 91 percent of people are agains 


education cuts. 

And the teachers” stri 
against Ontario’s ideas in 

yas a huge success. by 

It ee ts admitted they lost $300 ne Bor pro- 
duction. Thousands of teachers marched al ongsi i ae 
post and construction workers. Public transport wa 
shutdown and local government closed. 

The Windsor strike was the ninth day of 
last December. 

“Everyone is watching Ontario,” is the message from 
trade unionists across Canada. 


New Zealand: 
Anger at health shortfall 


THE underfunding of the health service has 
sparked a mood of anger against the country’s 
Tory coalition government. 

Protesters were due to march through Wellington, the 
second biggest city in New Zealand, on Wednesday ol 
this week. 

A march in Auckland, where one third of the total popu- 
lation lives, is planned on 11 November and is expected 
to be huge. 

A national health action day is also planned on 12 De- 
cember. 

There is a sense that the government is going too far 

after years of attacks and free market policies. 
_ Itisnow talking about “commercialising” roads, pump- 
ing more money into private schools, selling off state TV 
and funding more arms and more police, while also talk- 
ing about making “hard choices” on health, education and 
welfare. 

Auitcent opinion poll found some 84 percent of people 
say they are unhappy with the government. 

lts een policy is to hold down funding to open the 
way tor private companies to muscle in on profita 
eee profitable health 

A former health minister commissi 

I sS Issioned a report on the 
government's health reforms that found an pie £1 bil- 
lion was needed to sustain services. 

The government just kept the report secret. The first 


march over health in Dunedin in September trig: 


mood. A ggered the 
ore number of marches have followed in smaller 


In Nelson 1,000 people attend i 
, ) ed a meeting to protest at 
an ena of their local hospital and Bi a a Crisis 
unding Committee to organise a campaign and march. 
me a also been three student demonstrations in 
Tee af Over government plans to increase fees and be- 
A e m stages of privatisation of universities. 
round 500 marched on | October. followed b 
t j 1,50 
a week later and then 3,000 a week after that. Aae 
On the first two occasions students broke into the uni- 
versity and occupied it before being evicted by the police. 


Sadly on the 3rd student union officials led th 
1 ed = 
Stration away from the university. mal 


Greece: 


Strike and demonstrations 


THE GREEK TUC called 

last week demanding a 35 Ha 

of pay for Greek workers. 
The action involved wor! 

utilities plus public sect 

and the civil service. 

_ There were lar; 

ies. El 


rs attended rallies, includ- 
hen marched through cen- 


ke follows a general strike 
the city of Windsor last w eck. 


action since 


e day general strike 
ur week with no loss 


kers in the private sector and 
or workers in local government 


Privatisation plans. 
riking over pay, de- 


manding the government changes its tax scales so they 


pay Proportionately less. 
that Greees ppa POUr, government, however, claims 
Italian style pals a to be able to afford French or 


More civil Service strikes are planned. 


Behind the 


headlines 


Abortion 
is still a 


class 


issue 


THIRTY YEARS after abortion was legal- 
ised in Britain, it is still illegal in North- 
ern Ireland. In spite of this, abortion is 
very much a reality in the North. 


We know about the 
5.000 or so women 
who travel every year 
from the South for 
abortions. 

Less is heard about 
the 1,800 women from 
the North who travel 
every year to Britain to 
terminate a preg- 
nancy—that’s 40 
women every week. 

That abortion is a 
class question, rather 
than a moral one, is no- 
where clearer than in 
the North. 

Unlike the South, 
abortion is available lo- 
cally, for those with the 
money to book into one 
of the private hospitals 
for a ‘D&C’. 

Doctors and nurses 
admit in private that this 
is so. 

But the cost of opera- 
tions in private hospitals 
is counted in thousands 
of pounds. 

For most women, 
England is the only op- 
tion. 


Travel 


The catch is that it 
costs £300-£350 to pay 
for the operation in a 
non-profit clinic plus 
£150 or so for travel. 

For many working 
class women, espe- 
cially those living on 
benefits or in low paid 
jobs, this is an impossi- 
ble amount to raise in 
just a few weeks. 

Everyone knows 
someone forced to con- 
tinue an unwanted 
pregnancy because of 
lack of money. 5 

Bills go unpaid, 
friends contribute fivers 
and tenners they can ill 
afford. 


Illegal 


Because abortion is 
still illegal, few talk 
openly about it yet—as 
in the South. But thou- 
sands of working class 
people have been in- 
volved in this panic to 


raise money to get a 
woman to England on 
time. 


According to govern- 
ment figures, up to 
60,000 women from the 
North have had abor- 
tions in Britain since 
1967. 

This is probably an 
underestimate because 
some women may give 
a British address. 

The Tories always 
justified their refusal to 
extend the Act on the 

rounds that there was 
jittle support for abortion 
in Northern Ireland. 
Whatever the case 20 


by GORETTI 
HORGAN 


or even 10 years ago, 
this is clearly no longer 
true. 

With women now 
making up 49 percent of 
the workforce in the 
North, most women 
want to be able to con- 
trol their fertility. 

Attitudes to abortion 
have changed dramati- 
cally, north as well as 
south of the border. 
Opinion polls show that 
three out of four of those 
questioned support the 
availability of abortion 
under the provisions of 
the 1967 act. 

Unfortunately, 
Mowlam and Blair con- 
tinue to chant the Tory 
mantra that there is no 
reason to legalise abor- 
tion in the North be- 
cause all the MPs are 
against it. 

When the Brook Advis- 
ory Centre opened in Bel- 
fast in 1992, all the MPs 
were against that too. 

Nationalist and Union- 
ist politicians did the 
seemingly impossible 
and united against it. 

Paisley stood side by 
side with Catholic bigots 
and promised they 
would maintain a picket 
until the Brook Centre 
closed. 


Demonstrate 


Hundreds of mainly 
young people, bot 
Catholic and Protestant, 
marched together 
through the streets of 
Belfast to demonstrate 
support for their right to 
information about sexu- 
ality and birth control. 
Five years on, Brook 
is expanding its opening 
hours and, while half a 
dozen sad individuals 
maintain the picket, 


most bigots have 
crawled back under their 
usual rocks. 


Socialist Worker ar- 
gues that the extension 
of the Abortion Act 
should be supported by 
all who support workers 
rights. 

Even those who are 
personally opposed to 
abortion shouid see that 
the present position is 
hypocritical and dis- 
criminates blatantly 
against working class 
women. 

It hits especially those 
most likely to be having 
difficulties in making 
ends meet for them- 
selves and the children 
many of them already 
have. 


LABOUR’S plan to 
cut the benefit for a 
lone parent with 
one child from the 
present £70.10 to 
£52.85 a week by 
next April is only 
one part of a three- 
pronged attack. 

Welfare to Work promises 
to help single mothers back 
into the workforce rather 
than, as Tony Blair so insult- 
ingly put it, “sitting at home 
till the end of the week, 
waiting for the benefit 
cheque”. 

Easily known his children 
were brought up by nannies, 
since he clearly doesn’t see 
child care as work! 

Welfare to Work offers 
every lone parent a ‘per- 
sonal adviser’ who will 
work out what options are 
open to them. Central to this 
is the calculation of how 
much better off the single 
mother could be in work, 
once account is taken of 
family credit benefit which 
tops up low pay and can help 
with child care costs. 

The problem for many 
lone parents is they would 
be worse off given that most 
jobs available are low paid. 

Socialist Worker spoke to 
Mairead, a divorced mother 
of five children who says 
Welfare to Work won’t help 
her. 

“Pm on Income Support 
at present and it pays my 
mortgage. 

“Family credit with 
Housing Benefit doesn’t— 
so I would need a job that 
paid me enough to cover 
school meals, which I get 
free on Income Support and 
the mortgage. 

“Plus it would need to 
cover the costs of lunches 
for myself and travel to and 
from work. I would need 
about £250 a week into my 
hand to have just the same 


in brief 


E 


amount of money to spend 
that I do at present. 

“Do you know of a job 
going in Derry that pays that 
kind of money for work dur- 
ing school times only? I 
don't.” 


Attacks 


The third strand to the 
new attacks on single par- 
ents is through the infamous 
Child Support Agency. 

The CSA, set up by the 
Tories in 1993, has just 
launched a shake up which 
will mean huge attacks on 
both CSA workers and on 
single parents. 

As well as threatening 


Blair claims lone parents sit at home “until the welfa 


some 3,000 staff with redun- 
dancy, the CSA is demand- 
ing that all staff agree to 
flexible hours, including 
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‘Easily known Blair’s kids were raised by nannies’ 


re cheque comes.” 


evening and weekend work. 
The reason they want this 
‘flexible working’ is to fur- 
ther victimise lone parents. 


Sign of the times in Queens 


SINN FEIN and SDLP members at Queen's University seem 
to regard Irish language signs as more important than stu- 


dent fees. 


They recently insisted at a Student Union meeting that 
the issue be put to the top of the agenda. When this was 


refused they walked out. 


With the mecting now inquorate, the union could not deal 
with more pressing issues like fees and grants, 

OF course it is ridiculous of Unionists at the college to 
regard signs in Irish as ‘insulting’ to Protestants. 

But it hardly matters what language directions to the 
toilet are in if people from working class backgrounds can- 
not even get into Queen’s because of the fees. 


Protestant work- 
ers at a Belfast 
cleaning depot 


showed that they have 
nothing in common with 
bigoted unionist politi- 
cians: they recently re- 
moved a portrait of the 
queen for the sake of 
workplace harmony. 


“We have made this 
gesture in the interests of 
harmony and peace and 
to ensure a harmonious 
workplace. 


“We feel it’s the right 
time, with the peace talks 
getting properly under- 
way, to make this move 
and keep work relations at 
their best.” 


David Trimble, Robert 
McCartney and all the 
other unionist bigots could 


take a leaf out of their 
book. 


xA Belfast drugs 
centre may have to 
close down before 
Christmas because 
some of the money it 
normally receives has 
ae diverted to the 


Until recently, the 
Health Boards, the 
Northern Ireland Office 
and the Probation 
Board gave £30,000 per 
year to the centre. 

But the former Tory 
government redirected 
money from the health 
and education budgets 
towards RUC overtime. 

Many charities and 
the Northern health sec- 
tor in general are now 


cash-strapped while 
C men earned mil- 
lions of pounds in over- 
time during this year’s 
Drumcree standoff. 


* The Northern 
economy is booming 
but workers earn less and 
die earlier than those who 
live in England, Wales or 
Scotland. 


People here earn £323 
per week compared to an 
average of £381 across 
the water in 1995/96, a 
new study has found. 


They also have shorter 
lives: the average North- 
ern man lives until age 73 
and a woman until age 78, 
compared to 74 and 80 
respectively in Britain. 


And a shocking one out 


of four workers here have 
no formal education, com- 
pared to 18 percent in 
England, Scotland and 
Wales. 

_ These are some of the 
issues the Stormont talks 
will not address. 


—In Northern Ireland 
one person per fort- 
night is killed at work 
and one per day is badly 
injured, according to 
the Health and Safety 
Agency. 


And the law treats 
bosses who ignore 
safety regulations with 
kid gloves. Recently 

uarry bosses were 
ined a mere £500 when 
one of their workers 
was mangled and killed 
in a stone crusher. 


Blair’s ‘reforms’ 
will scapegoat 
joneparents/ 


Now the CSA will inter- 
view single mothers in their 
own homes every time they 
claim for benefit - just to 
make sure there is no man 
in their lives. 

Women will also be 
forced to name the father of 
their child immediately or 
face a 20 percent cut in ben- 
efit. 

The three months" grace 
there used to be to think 
things through is gone. 

One effect of this is that 
women are not naming their 
child's father on the birth 
certificate. 

Media reports on the 
number of birth certs with no 
father’s name have concen- 
trated on the myth of the ca- 
reer woman who wants a 
child but not a man in her life. 

There may be a few of 
these, but the reality is many 
working class women are 
afraid that if they put the 
father’s name on the birth 
cert, they will have to name 
him to the CSA. 


TROUBLES 
HIT 
WORKING 


CLASS 
HARDEST 


THE TROUBLES have hit 
working class people hardest. 

Young men between the 
ages of 20 and 24 who lived 
in the poorest Catholic and 
Protestant areas of Belfast 
were mast likely to be killed 
in the 25 years from 1969 to 
1994. 

This is a key conclusion of 
a new University of Ulster 
study, The Cost of the Trou- 
bles. 

But not only Catholic 
working class areas suffered: 
out of the 28 wards with the 
highest death rates 16 have a 
majority Catholic population. 
The other 12 were not de- 
fined, but would contain a 
larger share of Protestants. 

In general the middle 
classes can avoid the worst of 
the Troubles by moving 
away—an option not open to 
most working class people. 

The select few in plush 
houses on the shores of Bel- 
fast Lough can live with the 
sectarian state. So too can 
Derry’s Catholic middle class 
who have moved into the sub- 
urbs where the RUC is un- 
likely to harass their children 
for having an Irish name. 
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“DETACHMENTS of Red 
Guards were arriving from 
ihe factories. A motor car 
came from the Smoiney. 
Someone in a leather over- 
coat called to the soldiers 
“What detachment is this?” 
“We are from the Putilov 
Works” said a young man 
in civilian clothing with a 
rifle on his shoulder and a 
red band on his arm. “Who 
is your officer ?” asked the 
man 

“There are none. We are all 
officers” replied the 
worker.” 

This is how Morgan Price Phillips 
describes the reality of revolution in 
Russia in October 1917. 

Phillips was a correspodent with the 
Manchester Guardian who held fairly 
conservative views. But what he saw 
was to change his political outlook for 
the rest of his life. 

The October revolution, in which 
workers took power is the greatest 
event in human history. It isa memory 
which the privileged have tried to wipe 
off the face the earth. But it is one that 
socialists everywhere should celebrate. 

For centuries the Russian people suf- 
fered and were oppressed under the rule 
of the Czars. 

Only a few decades before 1917 the 
mass of peasants had been treated like 
serfs. One peasant deputy summed it 
up when he told the landlords, “We 
know your idea of property: my uncle 
was exchanged for a greyhound”. 


Power 


Yet people took power. The world 
was tumed upside down. The revolu- 
tion seized the factories, gave land to 
the peasants and withdrew Russia from 
the First World War. 

Control and administration of soci- 
ety was no longer exclusive to the few. 
It was no longer necessary to be rich to 
have a say. 

The talents and confidences of ordi- 
nary people, which are blunted and cor- 
rupted in our society, were unleashed. 

John Reed an American journalist 
described the atmosphere: 

“The talk. Lectures, debates, 
speeches—in theatres, circuses, school 
houses, clubs, soviet meeting rooms, 
union head quarters. Meetings in the 
trenches at the front, in the village 
squares. factories, 

“What a marvellous sight to see the 
Putilov factory pore out its forty thou- 


The street 


Bi Aix] 


N\A 
’s Beat the Whites 
led wedge 


Lissitz 
with a 


sand to listen to Social Democrats, So- 
cialist Revolutionaries, Anarchists, any- 
body, whatever they had to say as long 
as they would talk. 

“For months in Petrograd, and all 
over Russia, every street comer was a 
public tribune. In railway trains, street 
cars, always the spurting of impromptu 
debate, everywhere.” 

What is remarkable is how the new 
society was able to survive, for a brief 
period before it was finally crushed. 

This was possible because of the de- 


S are our brushes, the 


THE REVOLUTION meant 
a explosion of arts and 
culture. 

After the insurrrection thou- 
sands of people turned up to 
hear the revolutionary leader 
Lunacharsky lecture on Greek 
drama and the opera was 
packed with workers every night. 

Streets, squares and monu- 


ments were dyed with dazzling 
colours and designs. 


termination of workers not to let go of 
the power that they had won. 

Lenin summed up how the Russian 
Revolution was to defend itself. 

“Comrades, Workers! Remember 
that from now on you yourselves are 
administering the state. Nobody is go- 
ing to help you if you do not unite and 
take over all state affairs. Rally around 
your Soviets, make them strong. 

“Get to work there at the base, with- 
out waiting orders. Institute the strict- 
est revolutionary order, suppress with- 


New forms of painting, cinema 

and printing became popular. The 
new art was spread around Rus- 
sia in agit prop trains and boats 
that carried cinemas and printing 
presses. 
_ Poems by revolutionary artists 
like Mayakovsky were printed as 
Posters and spread around Rus- 
sia to argue the cause of revolu- 
ion. 


The cinema of Eisenstein 
smashed all the old visual rules 
and allowed films to become more 


out mercy the anarchic excesses of 
drunken hooligans, counter revolution- 
ary Junkers, followers of Komilov (a 
right wing General). 

“Institute rigorous control over pro- 
duction and the accounting of products. 
Arrest and deliver to the tribunal of 
revolutionary people whoever dares to 
raise his hand against the people's 
cause.” 

For the first time ordinary people ran 
society. Arthur Ransome, a British jour- 
nalist, wrote in 1918 “I do not think | 
shall never again be so happy in my life 
as I was during those first days when I 
saw working men and peasant soldiers 
sending representatives of their class 
and not of mine. I remembered 
Shelley's poem, 

‘Shake your chains to earth like dew 

Which in sleep had fallen on you 

Ye are many they are few" 

and wondered that this thing had not 
come to pass before.” 


THIS WAS 


NO COUP 


RIGHT WING historians argue 
that Lenin and the Bolsheviks 
seized power in October 
through a coup which had only 
minority support. 

But the only elected institutions in 
Russia at the time were the soviets. The 
aor oats Moved towards insur- 
rection when they had won jori 
of delegates hee yay 

Lenin summed up the conditi 
needed for an eA “In eee 
an insurrection to be crowned with suc- 
cess, it should have the Support. not of a 
conspiracy, not of a party but of an ad- 
vanced class: that is first of all. The in- 
surrection must rest on a 
lutionary upsurge: that is lend ae 

| the insurrection must come at the 
historic tuming point of the expanding 
revolution, at the moment when the ac- 


enemy, and among false fri 
revolution, the doable See ie 


hearts, reaches its peak. That is third.” 


squares our 


than simply a i 
ee piy a way of recording 
Architecture changed fi 
bin classical buildings to coal 
ING a New type o i ith 
the negde of ane ea gl 
, latlin, who moved from desi 
ing Portable stoves for the Hed 
y to great idealist mo 
and public buildings, said “Wel nal 
look neither to what is old or ne 
ls etat is needed”, a 
Heracy Campaigns went hand; 
hand with huge public Sece 


volution 


THE HEAVENS 


The Revolution: 


FEBRUARY: The Tsar is over 

thrown and a Provisional gov- 
ernment formed that is supported 
by the soviets. 

MARCH: Provisional govern- 

ment tells peasants that land 
cannot be distributed immediately. 
Despite proclaiming a policy of 
peace, it continues to back the war 
effort. 


APRIL: Lenin calls for the Bol 

shevik Party to work for the 
overthrow of the compromising 
government. After a huge argu- 
ment the new policy wins out. 

JUNE: Major Russian offensive launched in the 

Thousands die on the battle field. TheGeneral: 
gue for the re-imposition of the death penilty. 

JULY: Near insurrection in Petrograd. The Bol: 

viks argue against the seizure of per bece 
the revolutionaries do not have the majority across 
country. Lenin is forced into hiding. Denunced ; 
German spy. 

AUGUST: Right wing General Kortnilo attemp 

coup. Defeated by workers who rip up/ailway | 
and fraternise with his troops. 

SEPTEMBER: The Bolshevik win the majorit 

delegates in the soviets and argue! a nati 
congress to take all power. 

OCTOBER: Petrograd Soviet form a Mili 
-_ Revolutionary Committee and beginsPrepara 
ror an insurection. 

‘OCTOBER 24th: Lenin comes ollof hid 

‚> Ppears at the Petrograd Soviet | Perati 
against the Winter Palace, the seat of the?! Gov 
ment, begin at 9pm. 


Set pm, the All Rus 
A ongress of So- 
viets convenes and as- 
sumes power. 


palettes 


The Sculptor Gabo showed how 


the link between C 
worked. art and revolution 


“In the 
streets we 


piclamatio. 
the wakers govi 
mentty the sovi 


Eyo D order that the flame to live 
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| Did the revolution 

need Bolsheviks? 
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THE RUSSIAN Revolution 
was based on soviets or 
workers councils. Here John 
Reed explained how they 
worked. 

“The Soviet state is based upon 
the Soviets—or Councils of Work- 
ers and Peasants’ Soviets. 

The Petrograd Soviet of Workers” 
and Soldiers’ Deputies...consisted of 
about 1200 deputies, and in normal 
circumstances held a plenary ses- 
sion every two weeks. 

Besides the big City Sovict, there 
were also Rayon, or Ward, Soviets, 
These were made up of the deputies 
elected from each ward to the City 
Soviet, and administered their part 
of the city. Naturally, in some wards 
there were no factories, and there- 
fore normally, no representation of 
those wards, either in the City So- 
viet or in Ward Soviets of their own. 

But the Soviet system is ex- 


tremely flexible, and if the cooks and 
waiters, or the street sweepers, or the 
courtyard servants, or the cab drivers 
of that ward organised and demanded 


representation, they were allowed del- 


egates. 

No political body more sensitive and 
responsive to the popular mood was 
ever invented. 


Delegates 


At least twice a year delegates are 
elected from all over Russia to the All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets. 

This body, consisting of about two 
thousand delegates, meets in the capi- 
tal in the form of a great soviet, and 
settles upon the essentials of national 
policy. 

It elects a Central Executive Com- 
mittee, like the Central Committee of 
the Petrograd Soviet, which invites 
delegates from the central committees 


of all democratic organisations. 


The chief function of the Soviets is 
the defence and consolidation of the 
Revolution. 


They express the political will of the 
masses, not only in the All-Russian 
Congresses, for the whole country, but 
also in their own localities, where their 
authority is practically supreme. 


For example in one factory a com- 
mittee was elected, one delegate from 
each department. 


As one of the workers put it: “Why 
do we worry? The question of techni- 
cal experts is not a difficult one. Re- 
member, the boss wasn’t a technical 
expert; the boss didn’t know engineer- 
ing or chemistry or bookkeeping. All 
he did was to own. When he wanted 
technical help, he hired men to do it 
for him. Well, now we are the boss. 
Let's hire engineers, bookkeepers, and 
so forth-to work for us!” 


“YOU SAY that genuine so- 
cialism involves the rule of 
demo-cratically elected 
workers councils. 

“But then you insist on the 
need for a party like that of the 
Bolsheviks. 

“Surely that was a party run 
from above which imposed its 
will on the workers?” 

Such is the traditional argu- 
ment against revolutionary so- 
cialism both from supporters of 
parli-amentary Labourism and 
from “libertarian socialists”. _ 

But there is no contradiction 
in saying, we want to see soci- 
ety run by workers’ councils and 
stressing the need for a revolu- 
tionary party. J 

Workers’ councils are repre- 
sentative of all workers. not just 
those who in the past have been 
revolutionaries or even trade un- 
ion militants. 

In Russia in 1905 and 1917 
they were the means by 
which workers with very dif- 
ferent political backgrounds 
could decide what they 
needed to do and set about 
doing it. 

Someone who had accepted 
Tsarist propaganda until the 
February Revolution could feel 
just as involved in frarning the 
demands of their class as some- 
one who head been a revolu- 
tionary opponent of the Tsar for 
many years. 


Influenced 


The workers’ councils ena- 
bled all sorts of workers to be- 
gin to feel they had the power 
and the ability to affect how so- 
ciety was run. 

But these changes did not 
take place at the same speed 
among all workers. 

Many continued to be in- 
fluenced by the old ideas. 

In every workplace there re- 
mained workers influenced by 
nationalism, anti Semitism and 
sexism. 

Even workers who felt they 
should be able to influence the 
direction in which society went 
often still accepted that they 
themselves were not capable of 
running things. 

At first the middle class and 
“moderate” socialist politicians 
who wanted to keep Russia 
capitalist were able to win big 
majorities in the workers’ coun- 
cils. 

The experience of the next 
few months would make many 
workers change their minds, but 
only when that experience was 
reinforced by arguments from 


those who saw the need for a 
further revolution. 

This is where the Bolshevik 
Party came in. 

Lenin and the people around 
him were known in the years be- 
fore 1917 as the “hard” faction 
among socialists in Russia. 

They insisted two things had 
to be combined to make the 
coming Russian Revolution a 
success, hammering out clear 
ideas and a relentless struggle 
to spread these ideas to a net- 
work of workers in every 
workpiace and tocality. 


Demanded 


They were not afraid to be un- 
popular when the occasion de- 
manded it—as when they stood 
out more firmly than anyone else 
against the First World War. 

But they were certainly not, as 
is sometimes claimed, a small 
conspiratorial group run like a re- 
ligious cult by Lenin. 

They attempted to build as 
widely as possible. 

They took advantage of a brief 
relaxation of the Tsarist censor- 
ship to establish the best selling 
workers’ paper in the years 
1912-14. 

It drew around them many 
thousands of workers who sent 
in reports to the paper, sold it and 
collected among their workmates 
to finance it. 

The Bolsheviks were a small 
minority in the early spring of 
1917 when people still put their 
faith in the new government. 

But they grew massively out 
of the struggles which pitted 
workers against that government 
as the year progressed, until they 
had more members among the 
workers in the main cities than 
all the other parties together. 

The party members were 
not robots who followed Len- 
in’s commands. He often 
found himself in a minority 
and could only ever win peo- 
ple to his views through vig- 
orous debate. 

The party was not imposed on 
workers and workers’ councils. 

It was the means by which the 
most militant, socialist section of 
workers could argue about poli- 
cies and then seek to win other 
workers to them. 

_ If it had not existed, the par- 
ties which tried to tie workers to 
capitalism would have been suc- 
cessful and the workers’ coun- 
cils would have been drowned in 
blood-as they were to be in Ger- 
many barely 18 months later. 


by CHRIS HARMAN 
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Kieran Allen looks at the cruelty for the sake of profit in... 


lan J Bannister has 

been executed. For 
a fourteen years, he 
waited on death row hoping 
that his life might be spared. 
In a final desperate bid, he 
spoke live on the air to Pat 
Kenny on his radio show. 

But in the end, the Missouri state 
administered him a lethal injection. 
Its cold. clinical precision was shock- 
ing. 

In his final statement Alan Bannis- 
ter, a convicted murderer, noted that 
“the state of Missouri is committing 
as premeditated a murder as possi- 
ble. far more heinous than my crime.” 


The death penalty is the ultimate 
piece of cruelty in America’s grow- 
ing prison—industrial complex. 

Today there are over five times as 
many Americans in prison than there 
Were twenty years ago. One million 
people are now behind bars and an- 
other four million are on probation 
or parole. 

Yet despite the millions being 
spent on this organised cruelty, the 
crime rates show no sign of drop- 
ping. 


alifornia is good ex- 

ample. After 12 year 

old Polly Klaas was 
brutally murdered, the press 
and the politicians launched 
a massive campaign of hys- 
teria. 


An idea backed by the notoriously 
right wing National Riflemen’s As- 
sociation with the catchy baseball 
name, ‘three strikes and you’re out’ 
was quickly signed into law. 

It guaranteed an automatic life sen- 
tence for anyone convicted of a 
felony if they had previously been 
convicted on two other offences. 

It also guaranteed votes for the 
right wing fanatics and helped sell 
more of the tabloid press. 

Yet today, hundreds are facing dec- 
ades in jail for petty offences because 
of this political cynicism. 

People like Eddie Jordan who 
stole a shirt before a job interview 
or Chandelle Cooked who shoplifted 
one can of beer from a 7—Eleven 
Store. 

In one jail, Stanislaus County in- 
mates charged with ‘third strike of- 
fences’ are clothed in a special ca- 
nary yellow jumpsuits to distinguish 
them from others. 

A life sentence is not enough in 
the richest state in the world—the 
prisoners have to be sentenced to 
perpetual humiliation. 

Yet despite all the talk of a ‘get 
tough’ nonsense policy on law and 
order, crime has not decreased in the 
slightest. 

California’s prison population has 
risen six fold since 1977—but the 
crime rate has stayed exactly the 
same. 

No wonder the Klass family, who 
first backed the measure out of an- 
ger at their daughter’s murder, have 
denounced the whole scheme. 


s the American prison 
system grows, big 
usiness has become 


increasingly interested in 
the opportunities for profit. 
Prison privatisation—a 
policy that is advocated by 
Mary Harney in lreland—has 
become a booming industry. 
The largest player in the field is the 
Corrections Corporation of America. 
It has now 30,000 ‘beds’ operating 
or under construction in 47 facilities 
in America, Britain and Australia. 
And it is a booming business. As 
one US academic, Robert Lilly put 
it, “prisons are a wonderful place to 


put your money because we’ ve 
started to hate prisoners and drug 
dealers more than communists.” 

Share prices in the Correction Cor- 
poration of America have certainly 
soared. In 1995, for example the 
price rose from $8 to $37 a share—a 
jump of some 385%. 

And it is not just the odd company 
which is involved. Wall Street is get- 
ting fully behind the expansion of the 
prison industrial complex. Companies 
such as Merill Lynch, Prudential Se- 
CAUT IIC Ine Si, 
Goldman Sachs 
are all reaping 
big rewards 
from the prison 
building pro- 
gramme. 

They supply 
the capital for 
new buildings 
and then count 
their cash as the interest pours in. 

The trade in human bodies pro- 
vides a near certainty for the money 
merchants. 

Today about 10% of US prisons are 
privatised but it is estimated this 
could rise to nearly 90% in five years 
time. 

However the Corrections Corpora- 
tion are not just waiting around for 
the expansion to take place. They 
pride themselves as “risk takers; real 
buccaneers of the free marketplace”. 

They are building prisons on 
spec and then tendering to differ- 
ent states in America to have their 
prisoners transported to Correc- 
tion Corporation jails. 

And ever inventive, free enterprise 
is finding even more vicious ways of 


The US prison system—a modern form of slavery. 


r 
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profit making. 

Corrections Corporation’s main 
competitor in the prison business is 
Wackenhut, which has made major 
headway in Texas. 


t receives $31 a day for 

each prisoner and for that 

it must provide housing 

guards and everything else 

to run the facility. Whatever 
is left is profit. 

Wachenhut, however, believe they 


As the American prison system grows, big 
business has become increasingly interested in 
the opportunities for profit. Prison privatisation— 
a policy that is advocated by Mary Harney in 
lreland—has become a booming industry. 


can increase their profits through the 
use of prison labour. 


In its Lockhart prison, it is now 
running a slave industry. Lochart 
Technologies Inc has begun assem- 
bling and repairing circuit boards for 
companies such as Dell, IBM and 
Texas Instruments. 


Formally the prisoners are paid a 
minimum wage—but then 80% of it 
is deducted for ‘bed and board’. 


Leonard Hill, the owner of LTI sees 
some peculiar advantages in prison 
labour. 


“Normally when you work in the 
free world” he says, “you have peo- 
ple call in sick, they have a car prob- 
lem, they have family problems. We 
don’t have that here.” 


And, he notes, the inmates “don’t 
go on vacations”. 

Its an idea that is catching on 
among the privileged elite of 
America, In a revealing comment, the 
Oregon State representative, Kevin 
Mannix, argues that the prisons 
should make contracts with the big 
companies just like the Indonesian 
government does with Nike. 

Nike subcontractors there pay 
$1.20 a day but Mannix say, “we pro- 
pose that (Nike) take a look at their 
transportation 
costs and their la- 
bour costs. We 
could offer com- 
petitive prison 
inmate labour in 
Oregon”. 

This competi- 
tive tendering 
has already 
Started to hap- 
pen. The me- 
dium security Monterey prison in 
California pays its inmates 45 cents 
an hour to make blue workshirts. 


Recently it has been discovered 
that California has been exporting 
this prison made clothing to Asia. 


In Alabama and Arizona, the pris- 
ons have recruited chain gangs to do 
road work. 


In Ohio, the Weastec Corporation 
hired prisoners to assemble Honda 
parts. The company paid the state just 
over two dollars an hour per hour and 
from that the prisoners got a mere 35 
cents an hour. 

This was only stopped after the 
local United Auto Workers 
launched a major campaign 
against it. 


In all, it is estimated that by 1998, 
prisoners will be turning out nine bil- 
lion dollars worth of products. Pris- 
oners in Illinois alone are producing 
280 different products. 

As the prison industry grows, it is 
overlaid with a terrible racism that 
pervades US society. 


| J) lack men make up 
A 48% of the US prison 
population even 
though only 12.5% of the 
general population is black. 
The police have used the ex- 
cuse of a ‘War on Drugs’ to 
justify their heavyhanded 
tactics in black ghettos. 

Stricter sentences are always 
handed out to black men than rich 
gangsters like Ben Dunne who are 
caught with crack cocaine. 

The growth of the prison industrial 
complex is therefore increasingly 
built on the oppression of hundreds 
of thousands of black bodies. 

This the reality behind the US law 
and order rhetoric that Fianna Fail 
wants to hide. 

Organised brutality and cruelty 
on a grand scale is being inflicted 
on human beings in the name of 
profit. 

As one black prisoners put it: 

“Imagine if all of a sudden they 
were to bring back slavery. What do 
you think it might look like. 

“People would have to be held cap- 
tive behind bars, doing work for vir- 
tually nothing. That is what we have 
now” 

In the wealthiest country in the 
world, capitalism has brought slav- 
ery and cruelty to its finest point. 


Tory journalist Simon 
Sebag-Montefiore ar- 
gued that there was an 
unbroken chain of anti- 
Semitism running from 
Arthur Griffith to the 
IRA's contacts with Nazi 
Germany. 

The Irish Times televi- 
sion critic described A 
Great Hatred as “nourish- 
ing television and histori- 
cally valuable”. In fact it 
was neither—the only 
thing it fed were the crit- 
ic's prejudices. 

There is no doubt that 
the founder of Sinn Fein, 
Arthur Griffith, was racist 
and anti-Semitic. He gave 
his full backing to the anti- 
Jewish pogrom in Limer- 
ick in 1904. 

But it was the Catholic 
Church not Sinn Fein that 
were the instigators of 
these vicious attacks. 

But at this point the 
seemingly unbroken 
chain breaks at the very 
first link. For Griffith be- 
came an implacable op- 
ponent of the IRA with the 
establishment of the Free 
State and the Civil War. 


Splits 


By the late 1930s the 
IRA was a demoralised 
organisation riven with 
factionalism with splits to 
both the left and right. For 
many the election of the 
Fianna Fail government 
seemed like a major step 
forward. Those on the left 
formed the shortlived Re- 
publican Congress. For 
the IRA there was the old 
question of which way for- 
ward - a broader political 
struggle or militarism. 

Sean Russell, elected 
IRA Chief of Staff in 
1938, provided an an- 
swer. His answer was 
simple - the only way to 
break the connection 
with Britain was by 
force and the IRA could 
supply that force. 

he IRA declared war 
and the following day 
there were seven major 
explosions at electricity 
pylons and powerstations 
throughout Britain. There 
were to be many other 
bomb attacks in the 
months that followed. 

This campaign con- 
vinced the Nazi authori- 
ties that the IRA were po- 
tential allies in the forth- 
coming world war. They 
tried to establish links with 
nationalist and separatist 
movements—including 
Scotland and Wales— 
throughout Paes 

The IRA for their part 
saw the Nazis as a good 
source for arms and ex- 
plosives. Contacts were 
established between 
them but from the ve 
start there were difficul- 
ties. 

The Germans had a 
very poor understanding 
of the realities of Irish poli- 
tics. 

They were shocked at 
the IRA's level of disor- 
ganisation and more in- 
terested in urging them to 
come to terms with de 
Valera for a joint attack on 
Northern Ireland. 


[television 

Was Sinn 
Fein anti- 
semitic? 


CHANNEL FOUR recently ran a pro- 


gramme, A Great Hatred, linking Si 
Fein and the IRA with anti-Semitism 


—WILLY CUMMING 


There is no doubt 
that Arthur Griffith, 
was racist and anti- 
Semitic. He gave his 
full backing to the 
anti-Jewish pogrom in 
Limerick in 1904. 
But it was the 
Catholic Church not 
Sinn Fein that were 
the instigators of 
these vicious 
attacks. 


girt fuet SS 

But with over a hun- 
dred IRA prisoners in de 
Valera's prisons—some 
on hunger strike—this 
was unlikely. 

Russell went to Ger- 
many to establish direct 
contacts. By now the 
Second World War had 
started. He died while re- 
turning to Ireland by U- 
boat and was buried at 
sea. He was accompa- 
nied on this journey by 
Frank Ryan. Ryan was 
brought back to Germany 
where he died four years 
later. 

Ryan’s presence on 
the trip was surprising. 
He had been a left wing 
republican and was a well 
known anti-fascist. He 
had left the IRA to form 
the Republican Congress 
and was commander of 
the Irish contingent of the 
International Brigade in 
Spain. 

Captured by Franco's 
army he was sentenced 
to death. The sentence 
was commuted to thirty 
years imprisonment. The 
Nazi authorities had him 
released into their cus- 
tody and brought to Ber- 
lin 


Some have seen Ryan 
as a potential leader of a 
‘Gaelic Vichy’. 

But this is nonsense. 
There is no evidence that 
Ryan agreed to work for 
the Nazis. r 

He refused to write or 
do radio broadcasts for 
them. 

During the Emergency 
the Irish government, like 
other governments in Eu- 
rope, pandered to anti- 
Semitism. 

The Secretary of the 
Department of Justice, for 
example, wrote: ‘The im- 
migration of Jews is 
generally to be discour- 
aged" and described 
Jewish people as “a po- 
tential irritant in the body 
politic”. 

Sinn Fein and the re- 
publican movement never 
challenged this racism. 
But it would be wrong to 
see them as the source 
of anti-Semitism. 

There were no doubt 
individual members who 
were, but the IRA's con- 
tacts with Nazi Germany 
were motivated by the 
view that England's en- 
emy is our friend. 

ecause of their nar- 
row nationalist politics the 
wider international strug- 
gle agai-nst fascism was 
of no interest to them. 
That has always been the 
weakness of modern day 
republicanism. 


by SINEAD 
KENNEDY 


WILDE, directed 
by Brian Gilbert, is 
a biographical ac- 
count of the life of 
Oscar Wilde, the 
19th century writer 
and wit, who de- 
lighted his audi- 
ence with his hu- 
morous and criti- 
cal comments on 
the British aristoc- 
racy. 

He also outraged 
upperclass society with 
his flamboyance, un- 
conventional sexuality, 
and was a self declared 
socialist. 

Wilde was influenced 
by the socialist ideas of 
his time. 

The 1880's in Eng- 
land were a time of so- 


cial and economic up- 
heaval. 


Poverty 


Thirty percent of Lon- 
don was living in pov- 
erty and in February 
1886, 20,000 workers 
gathered in Trafalagar 
square protesting 
against their conditions. 

This sent a wave of 
fear of working class 
revolution into the 
hearts of the establish- 
ment and people like 
Wilde became increas- 
ingly open to socialist 
ideas. 

He was a friend of 
George Bernard Shaw, 
amember of the Fabian 
Society, which began 
as a group of middle 
class moral idealists, 
who had a vision of a 
more just society where 
prosperity could be en- 
joyed by all. 

By the late 1880s 
they had a broad work- 
ing-class and dissident 
audience. 

Wilde attended and 
spoke at several of the 

abian meetings. 

He argued that after 
the abolition of private 
property and authority, 
ideal social conditions 
would be established 
and people would be 
able to realise their full 
potential. 


He claimed that “It is 
through disobedience 
that progress has been 
made”. 


He also spoke criti- 
cally of marriage and 
family life. 


Wilde was a figure of 
dissent in Victorian soci- 
ety, reacting against its 
claustrophobic morality. 


Persecuted 


He was viciously per- 
secuted by the establish- 
ment for his homosexu- 


Stephen Fry as the persecuted Oscar Wilde 


ality, and sentenced to 
two years hard labour in 
Reading prison. 

It was there he wrote 
his greatest socialist 
work, The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol, a damn- 
ing attack on the penal 
system. 

The weakness of 
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More than just 
a wit and critic 


Wilde's politics lay in his 
distrust of the working- 
class as the vehicle of 
social change. 
However he remains 
a figure whose struggle 
against a system that 
attempts to sanitise and 
standardise human life 
continues today. 


ey | CERE] 


The emptiness 


of Suburbia 


SUBURBIA is quite a 
bleak film. It deals 
with a group of 
twentysomethings 
who live in a typical 
middle class Ameri- 
can suburb. 

The action revolves 
around a twenty-four 
hour period which sees 
the return of one of their 
group who has made it 
big as a singer, and who 
has everything the others 
claim to want—lots of 
money, adoring fans and 
a stretch limo. 

The intention of Subur- 
bia is, presumably, to 


show how trapped and 
empty and sad the lives 
of these young people 
are and it does this very 
well. But that’s also the 
problem. 

The main protago- 
nists are all fools and 
one of them is a danger- 
ous racist with strong 
fascist tendencies. 


Frustrating 


But his actions and 
pronouncements go vir- 
tually unchallenged by 
the other characters and 
this makes for frustrating 
viewing. 


by EMER 
MALONEY 
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There are a lot of ugly 
scenes, such as confron- 
tations with the Pakistani 
owner of the 24 hour con- 
venience store where the 
twentysomethings hang 
out. These are well done; 
the director uses the 
smallest actions to con- 
vey the menace of rac- 
ism. 

But the plot is weak. 
The film illustrates the 
awful lives of these peo- 
ple, without going beyond 
that or offering any hope. 
It's a well made film, but 
atthe end you're left won- 
dering “what was the 
point?” 


|i play 


THOMAS Kilroy’s 
play, The Secret Fallof 
Constance Wilde, at- 
tempts to tell the 
story of Constance 
Wilde, the wife of Os- 
car Wilde, whose own 
story is often ne- 
glected in his tragedy. 

Constance and Oscar 
married in 1884 but by the 
birth of their second son 
their relationship began to 
break down. 

By 1891, Oscar was at 
the height of his literary 
career and had begun a 
relationship with Alfred 
Douglas, son of the Mar- 
quess of Queensbury. 

After Wilde lost a libel 
case, he was arrested 
and found guilty of “com- 
mitting acts of gross inde- 
cency.” 

He was sentenced to 
two years hard labour. 


Escape 


Constance was unable 
to escape the shackles of 
Victorian morality, viewing 
homosexuality as a “filthy 
perversion” and could 
never forgive Oscar, al- 
though she clearly loved 
him. 

The play's insistence 
on emphasising the pri- 
vate rather the broader 
social climate is its real 
limitation. 

_ It questions sexual pu- 
ritanism but ignores 
where it comes from. 

At the end of the day, 
Constance and Oscar re- 
main secure in their aris- 
tocratic class. 

Homosexuality is per- 
ceived as a “perversion” 
associated with the work- 
ing class and Wilde was 
as much persecuted for 
the “contamination” of his 
class as he was for his ho- 
mosexuality. 

The play however ig- 
nores this. 

The play refers to the 
manner in which Oscar 
and Douglas actively 
sought working class 
boys and men. 

Wilde’s attitude to 
sexual transgression was 
the conventional one of 
his class, using the boys 
as objects. 

The working class also 
remain nameless and 
faceless figures in this 
play with no social context 
given for their actions. 

The Secret Fall of 
Constance Wilde could 
have been a great play 
but instead of questioning 
the conventions of class, 
it reinforces them. 


—SINEAD KENNEDY 
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Workers create all the 
wealth in capitalist saciety. 
Anew saclety can only be 
constructed when they 
collectively seize control of 
that wealth and plan its 
production and distribution. 


FOR REVOLUTION, NOT 
REFORM 

The present system cannot 
be reformed out of 
existence. Parliament 
cannot be used to endithe 
system. 3 

The courts army and police 
are there to defend the 
interests of the capitalist 
class not to run society Ina 
neutral fashion. 

To destroy capitalism, 
workers need to smash the 
state and create a workers' 
state based on workers’ 
councils. 


FOR REAL SOCIALISM, 
EAST AND WEST: 

The SWP welcomed the 
break-up of the USSR and 
the end of the East 
European dictatorships. 
These states were not 
Socialist but were run by a 
state-capitalist class. 

We are against the 
domination of the globe by 
imperialist powers and we 
oppose their wars. We are 
for the right of all nations, 
East and West, to self- 
determination. 

FOR AN END TO ALL 
OPPRESSION 

We oppose all forms of 
oppression which divide 
and weaken the working 
class. We are for full social, 
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politics; the unions 


send in your reports: telephone (01) 872 2682, fax: (01) 872 3838 


Public Sector 


A MAJOR pay revolt 
is developing in the 
health boards and 
loca! authorities 
that could break 
Partnership 2,000. 
Nearly 30,000 workers are 
now balloting for strike ac- 
tion for significant pay rises. 
The issue began when 
4.000 craft workers from a 
variety of unions began a 
ballot for a £27 a week rise. 
Under a 1979 analogue 


agreement, the pay of craft 
workers is supposed to be 
related to pay of eighteen 
different private and state 
companies. 

The average rate of these 
companies was supposed to 
form the craft rate. 

But in the past the local 
authorities and health boards 
have refused to pay the full 
amount and have continually 
reneged on promises. 

This has resulted in an 
ever widening gap between 


Social Security Agency 


local authority workers and 
other comparable jobs. 

“We have sat there and 
heard all this talk about the 
Celtic Tiger and the boom. 
But when you look at your 
wage packets you see hardly 
any change. 

There is a real mood to 
fight” one craft worker in 
Dublin Corporation told So- 
cialist Worker. 

After the craft workers 
began their ballot SIPTU 
announced that they were 


strike against 
privatisation 


WORKERS IN the 
Security 
Agency (SSA) in the 


Social 


North have voted 


overwhelmingly for 


industrial action 


against privatisa- 


tion. 


In a magnificent show of 


opposition to privatisation 
66 per cent of NIPSA mem- 
bers voted in favour of a 
half-day strike and 86 per 
cent in favour of non-coop- 
eration. 

“The discrepancy between 
the two votes is a little bit 
concerning, but we think it 
had a lot to do with confu- 
sion about the ballot paper, 
with some members thinking 
it was a choice between the 
strike and non-cooperation,” 
a shop steward from Belfast 
told Socialist Worker. “The 
main thing is thatthere is a 
vote for action and we can 
build on that.” R 

SSA workers will strike 
for half a day on 31 Octo- 
ber, with lunchtime rallies in 
major centres. 

They will now ban all con- 
tact with private contractors 
who have been invited into 
the Agency for the next 12 
months to assess possible 
areas for privatisation. 

“We need to press for 
more action,” the NIPSA 
steward said. “We have al- 
ready forced management to 
give the union 24 hours no- 
tice of any of these compa- 
nies arriving at an office. We 
want to see immediate walk- 
outs as soon as they arrive.” 


The plans to privatise So- 


cial Security were proposed 


by the former Tory govern- 
ment but are being continued 
by Labour. Under what is 
known as the ADAPT ‘98 
contract, three private firms 
- EISIS, EQUIP Services and 
SEMA Group—will spend 
the next year working in both 
the Social Security and Ben- 


efit Agency offices to find 
out what they will take over 
and run for profit. 

Agency management have 
already agreed that privati- 
sation will result in redun- 
dancies and the compulsory 
transfer of workers to the 
private sector. It will also 
mean pressure to cut wages 
and union conditions and 
more pressure to force peo- 
ple off benefits to boost prof- 
its. 

The ballot for strike action 
was proposed by the SSA 
Panel, a body made up of 
NIPSA shop stewards from 
across the North. 


The strike vote clearly 
shows the strength of feel- 
ing for serious action. 

Unfortunately, the NIPSA 
leadership's plans fall far 
short of the action that is 
needed. 

They are only proposing 
to have letter writing cam- 
paigns to MPs and discus- 
sions with community 
groups and local authorities 
after 31 October. 

Union activists will need 
to push their own leaders to 
back further action and build 
support in the offices for the 
idea of strikes as the way to 
stop the private companies. 


Dunnes Stores 


STAFF AT Dunnes 
Stores are set to 
ballot on selective 
industrial action. 

This follows the refusal of 
Dunnes Stores to pay treble 
time to long standing staff 
for working the four Sundays 
before Christmas. 

Since 1994 staff are on 
three different payments for 
Xmas Sundays. w 

All those that have joined 
the company since that date 
are on time and a half for the 
Sundays. 

Others are on double time. 
But staff still working in 
stores that were open on 
Sundays three years ago are 
due to receive treble time. 

Last year the company re- 
fused to pay the agreed tre- 
ble time to those entitled to 
it and closed the stores on 
Sundays before Xmas. 

The Labour Court recom- 
mended the store pay all 
workers double time and 
give those who previously 
received treble time days off 
in lieu. 

Dunnes management has 
rejected this recommenda- 
tion and refuses to pay the 


extra. 


The company has set out 
to divide the staff by em- 
ploying those starting since 
1994 or transferring from 
other stores employed on 
worse contracts. 


WThe restructuring of the 
supermarket sector is threat- 
ening already inadequate pay 


Some o 


staff. 


Although the TUI members voted 


ANGER IS growing among both staff 
and students in the Dublin Institute 
of Technology as students are be- 
ing crammed in with no proportional 
increase in expenditure on facilities. 
Over 40% of all hours are bein 
taught by non-permanent staff. 
f these lecturers get as little 
as 7 hours teaching a week as there 
is a deliberate policy of denying 
teachers their entitlements under 
poneeuve legislation. DIT is now 
eing called 'the Dunnes Stores of 
Irish education’ for its treatment of 


also going to take a vote of 
general workers in these ar- 
eas for strike action. 

Ever since 1994, general 
operatives and non-nursing 
personne! grades are sup- 
posed to have a 80% relativ- 
ity rate with the craft work- 
ers. 

Any gain for the craft 
workers is supposed to have 
major spin on effects. 

Today general hospital 
workers are very badly paid 
and many have to depend on 
overtime to survive. 

“You can work as a do- 
mestic for years and still not 
eam the proposed minimum 
wage of £5 an hour. 

“It is time we did some- 
thing about this” one shop 
steward told us. 

The growing mood for 
militancy is to be welcomed. 
But workers should still en- 
sure that their union leaders 
do the job properly. 

There should be no ques- 
tion of SIPTU members 
passing the pickets of craft 
workers or vice versa. 

As soon as the pickets go 
up, every workers should re- 
spect them because every 
worker stands to gain. 

The ballot in SIPTU is 
also for action ‘up to and in- 
cluding industrial action’. 

The National Executive 
Committee of the union has 
said that it will be deciding 
the timing and place of ac- 
tion. 

But there should be no re- 
turn to the disastrous policy 
of selective action. 

Winning a claim for a £22 
a week rise means workers 
will have to hit hard and fast. 


and conditions. 

Quinnsworth and Crazy 
Prices, now owned by Tesco, 
are employing youngsters on 
a starting rate of £2.60 an 
hour. 

One shop worker tald So- 
cialist Worker, “We thought 
Dunnes Stores were bad em- 
ployers but Tesco is even 
worse.” 


agement. 


time staff. 


Pay revolt can break 
Partnership 2000 


Organise the union 


THE non-union 
computer company 
Intel was threatened 
with a major work 
stoppage that was 
only averted at the 
last moment. 

The compuny is facing a 
period of turbulence after its 
share prices dropped. 

Its domination of the com- 
puter chip market is being 
challenged by rivals such 
Cyrix. 

The company has re- 
sponded to this by trying to 
increase production at its 
Leixlip plant which is now 
one of the four largest sup- 
pliers in the company. 

Their latest demand is for 
a 24 hour day production 
runs every day of the year. 
including Christmas and 
Bank holidays. 

This would mean making 
Sunday work compulsory. 

Intel workers are already 
put on 12 hour shifts and 
there is considerable discon- 
tent at the plant. 

Pay rates are about 5% 
behind the going rate in the 
computer industry and there 
is a continual pressure 
against ‘low performers’. 

Intel tried to get the 
changes through through 
meetings of its ‘work teams’. 
Ironically this system of 
Human Resources Manage- 
ment has won the top award 
from the bosses organisation 
IBEC for the best personnel 
policy. 

But the work teams were 
told they could only discuss 
options which gauranteed 
that the company got 24 hour 
day continual production 
throughout the year. 

With choices like that, it 
is like being consulted with 
a gun to your head. 

“We are treated like dirt 
here. They keep us under 


The Dublin Colleges Branch of TUI 
have agreed to hold a protest out- 
side the DIT Headquarters on Friday 
31 Oct to protest against the imple- 
mentation of new faculty arrange- 
ments without proper negotiations. 

Staff at DIT Aungier Street have 
also issued strike notice over man- 
agement’s failure to resolve a dis- 
pute over the failure to provide per- 
manent posts for a number of part- 


Two weeks ago about 70 art stu- 
dents in the DIT in Mountjoy Square 
protested about the severe lack of 


for action in February over the staff- 
ing structure this has been deferred 
by union leaders while negotiations 
continue between them and man- 


Space there. Management have 
made some concessions but the lo- 
cal protest needs tto be linked up 
with other colleges. 


pressure all the time. I would 
love to see a union here” one 
Intel workers told us. 

Intel has received £90 mil- 
lion in grants from the IDA. 
It is the biggest recipient of 
grants in the computer indus- 
try. But it is being let get 


away with banning unions. 

The union movement 
should now organise a mas- 
sive recruitment campaign 
with a regular caravan out- 
side the Intel factory 10 CX- 
plain to workers the benefits 
of union organisation. 


St Loman’s Hospital 


NURSES EN the Psychi- 
atric Nurses Association 
(PNA) in St Lonian’s 
Hospital have been in- 
volved in an industrial 
action for 
month. 

They are taking action 
over low staffing levels 
which place both nurses 
and patients in danger. 

They have refused to 
perform non-nursing du- 
ties, and have refused to 
answer telephones in the 
wards, to get supplies 
from the stores ete. 

One nurse told Social- 
ist Worker: “What's im- 
portant is that we're 
fighting for hetter work- 
ing canditions, and any 
inconvenience has been 


over one 


caused by the manage- 
ment. 

“No patients are suf- 
fering as n result of our 
action, but they do sulter 
because of poor condi- 
tions on the wards.” 

This isn't the first ac- 
tion which we have seen 
against poor conditions 
in the hospitals. 

Nurses in a ward in St 
Brendans Grangegor- 
man walked off their 
ward in protest at poor 
working conditions. 

St. Lomans nurses 
should be supported and 
should esealate their ac- 
tion to force management 
to pay attention to their 
demands. 


Liverpool dockers 


THE 329 Liverpool dockers, 
sacked in 1995 for refusing 
to cross a picket line, have 
rejected the latest offer from 
the Mersey Docks and Har- 
bour Company (MDHC). 

They voted by 213 to 97 
to tum down £28,000 each or 
the reinstatement of just 40 
dockers. 

John Smith, a third genera- 
tion docker, argued that the 
payoff would not last long: 

“I'm 47. When I go look- 
ing for another job and they 
find my last job was on the 
docks, they say: ‘Goadbye 
sweetheart’.” 

The workers were locked 
out in 1995 because they re- 
fused to pass a picket of 80 
workers from a firm called 
Torside, who were in dispute 
over casual labour. 

They have had tremendous 
support from dockers around 
the world. Unions like the US 
West Coast Longshoremen 
have given hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds. 

The Liverpool dockers are 


members of the Transport and 
General Workers Unions 
(TGWU). 

The union's hardship fund 
has provided £620,000 but 
the TGWU leaders have re- 
fused to make the strike offi- 
cial. 

The union's leader Bill 
Morris imposed the recent 
ballot on the dockers claim- 
ing he was “impatient” with 
their refusal to organise their 
own vote. 

But the dockers had re- 
fused to ballot because the 80 
workers originally sacked 
were not included. 

The dockers are demand- 
ing no less than full reinstate- 
ment. Prime Minister Tony 
Blair has the power to order 
their reinstatement given the 
Labour government's 
shareholding in the MDHC. 

At this crucial stage in the 
dispute, the widespread sym- 
pathy needs to be turned into 
solidarity action and the 
TGWU leaders must be 
forced to back the strike. 


Castlemahon Foods 


WORKERS at Castlemahon Foods in Co Limerick won 2 £10 a 
week rise and back money last month. 

The company employs 500 workers and processes chickens. 

The company was told by the workers they would face in- 
dustrial action if they did not pay up. 

One worker told Sacialist Worker, “We saw the company’s 
figures and they are making a lot of profit. It was about time we 


got what we deserve.” 
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THE DEMONSTRATION 


against student fees in 
Belfast on 5 November 
should be loud and mili- 
tant. 

Labour plans to introduce fees 
of £1,000 a year, abolish grants 
and replace them entirely with 
loans. ; 

It is already having a devastating 
effect. Figures released some weeks 
ago showed that applications to uni- 
versities for 1998 - the first year that 
fees will be charged - have fallen by 
12 percent already. 


Sectarian 


The students unions should have 
gone all out to build a fight against 
the fees. But sadly some college 
unions are more interested in fight- 
ing sectarian battles than in mobi- 
lising students for a common fight. 

In Magee, Stop the Fees Cam- 
paign members were told that there 
would be no transport to Belfast 
because “students don’t believe in 
marching any more”. 

The students union only agreed to 
send a bus when the Campaign pe- 
titioned for a union meeting to dis- 
cuss the Belfast demo. 

Yet students are livid about the 


fees. In Belfast, 60 students blocked 
the road outside Queen’s for 15 min- 
utes following a picket organised by 
the Campaign. 

“The students chanted for free 
education as they advanced on the 
vice-chancellor’s building at lunch- 
time,” the /rish News reported. 


Davy, one of the organisers of the 
protest, said: “If these fees come 


through the equality of opportunity 
in our society will be diminished. It 
will basically affect working class 
people and people on low incomes.” 


Power 
The fees can be defeated if mili- 


tant action is organised. Students 
may not have economic power but 


1 THE GRANT 


The richest students won’t suffer as much. 
The Guardian calculated that after three 
years they will owe the state £8,055. That is 


£3,000 more than at present. 


STOP THE FEES 


Demonstration 
Called by National Union of Students 


November 5th 


Assemble 1pm Queens 
University 
March to rally at Belfast 
City Hall 


they do have the power of numbers. 
The best way to show anger 
against the fees is to begin a cam- 
paign of occupations of universities 
and government buildings. 
Students should also be seeking 
to address trade union meetings to 
forge unity with workers and ask for 
solidarity on an issue that will in- 
creasingly affect their sons, daugh- 


The ve 
still face 
the grant. 


ters and relatives. 


In Northern Ireland, we are al- 
ways told that Catholic and Protes- 
tant will forever be divided. 


Instead of waiting for politicians 
to deliver peace from on high. We 
should forge a feeling of solidar- 
ity from below by fighting hard to 


defend the principle of free edu- 
cation. 


key steps to protect students from lower 
income families.” This is a lie. 


Ty poorest students may not pay, but the 
a mountain of debt from the abolition a 


Students of parents whose joint income is over 


But poorer students will leave with debts of £10,300. 
This is £5,265 more than now. 3 


“The loss of grants means that the least wealthy 


would end up having to pay back the most,” sai 
Times Educational Supplement. ales lib 


2 LOAN RE-PAYMENT 

Blunkett says students won’t have t 
student loans until they earn £1 0,000; a SH 
That amounts to £130 a week, the pitiful 


wage paid to many nurses and other gradu- 
ates. 


On that sort of money, loan repayments can be crip- 
pling. People may find themselves paying off their 
loans for 23 years under Labour's scheme. 


3 FEES 


Blunkett says “The government has taken 


£23,000 will be liable for fees. But that is the equiva- 
lent of each parent earning £150 a week after tax. 

The children of a semi skilled factory worker and 
a part time office cleaner will have to pay fees. 


4 WHO SHOULD PAY? 


Blunkett says that graduates now earn an 
average of 20 percent more than those who 
do not have a degree. But a degree is no 
passport to wealth these days. 

The richest 500 ple in Britain are worth more 


than £86 billion. bour should ta: 
Dy one woking to get an e ae PoS 
e higher tax rates use 
1980s would net an extra £6 billion, oe 
Yet Blunkett says only £4 billlon would be needed 


to give a grant to every studen 
pand higher education. pair tata 
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